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THE GIPSEY MOTHER. 


BY WILKIE. 


Own illustration is & — of the art of Wilkie, 
not if his usual style. His inimitable paititings of the 

life of thé people, in which he givés us all their joys 
and troubles, their humours and characteristics, have | 
been thade fainiliar to every one by the engraver. In 
what window throughout the éountty has not been 
exhibited his “Blind Fiddler,” his “Rent Day,” his 
“ Village Festival,” his “ Reading the Will,” “ Dis, 
training for Rent,” his “ Chelsea Pensioners,” afi 

« Parish Beadle?” Who is not acquainted with thei } 


With his more grave and ambitious attempts, the there 

zealous lovers of art only are conve fi this | 
instance we it out readers with & beatitiful 

example of his portrait painting, ra Ae] of his 

more fatniliat and humorous style: he- * Gipsey 

Mother,” here depicted, is a hands#tié WomidA in the 

interestitig chatacter of matetnity; but how different to | 
any gipsey mother that one does of ifieét with ib 

the hedge side and common life of and: Instead 

of that air of flattery covering the” 


— cunning 
which is stamped on the gipsey wolf idélibly, we 
have a matron oh Whose couititenance séF6lis And lofty 
thotight is conspicuous. Such a woilift ¢duld never 
have been accustomed to the arts aid tHeks of fortune- 
The aiiooth atid oily ex- 
pression of the tribe is not there, pt oft the éonthty, 


character are living, iS gipsey mother tight do 
wonders in any great etree Of het people ; bit in 
the daily petty dealitigs OF the Wily race Would be left 


far behind by many & 


Spanish character abolit héf, and, with a finef pefsin, 
the lofty purposes OF & M@g Merrilies. In every ae 
it is aa te aaa &petimen of the genius of this great 
artist; Whose Was so unexpectedly cut short. 
——— 
BONNET. 
To a Youké ak6bken ix rak ficn BrAaLr or 
Hiva rite. 


BY HENRY CLAP, don. 


rovtH ! Whosé agle-spirit, true 
. itapiilse, Seeks to soar 
the throiié pf adore, 
j pie to Be Gods, 
tip thé dizzy heigl 
Wists and clouds, té Bla pared 


ath @H@alips, with her uncounted legions, 
pions Of hnman rights. 








Moutit af ch ved to “do or die ;” 
Cat povlsjor baniiek to Whe Light ; 
P th, by HOBIE Heeds, “Gon akb rHk Rrewt, 


TuoucH HEAVEN FALL ;” and e’en the sovereign sky 
Shall bow to’ list the music of thy life, 
And nerve thy heart for its celestial strife. 





(1) Men would be angels, angels would be Gods.—Pope. 


a ven 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vil.—Daraxdexok of Litx tron Aff. 
(Continued from p. 079;) 


| Abtoveit Animals do not, like Pignts, draw their | 
food—that is, the materials of Which their bodies are | 





composed—from the Air, yét theif. necessity for a | 


eonstant supply of it is greater, theif lives being sooner 
ditt Short if it be withheld. 'Thiis We find that if a 


| Waftit:blooded animal, such as & than, Acat, a rabbit,ora | 


; bird, féinain for three or four ifiihutes under water, the 
boty héeomes to all appearatiée petfectly dead ; 

Séfi 

Hiéatis Afé taken to restore thé flow of blood and the 
rétiifi, aiid Feel death takes place, Now death by 
| drowhiig 
from afi; 
Death will 


tifious &€ 
€ place just As soon, if the entrance of air 


Drunkafdé Have beet siffeca falling into a gutter 
with theif faces downwards: thé water being just 
sufficieit #6 cover their lips and osés ; and theit state 
of inséfisibility preventing thet from changing their 
positioh if ever so slight 4 a ; Any one may 
ily eonvitice himself that his body wants and must 
heve & Constant supply of air, by trying to hold his 
Wreath for a short time, or by pluhging his face into a 
jaSin of water. For the first few se¢onds he will feel 
only a trifling wWiteAasifiess ; 
erg ; and will § me 86 distressing as to force 
{ii to draw his breath, even thotigh he tay desire to 
kéepi tp the experiment a little longer. 
The movements med in the supply of air to the 
seed of 4 afée pied we ded 
reator beyond our G6Htfel. they upon 
| our will, they would bé hie to be taterfored with by 
| our caprice or forgetfuless; bit they af eAattied on 
| during profound sleep, &§ Fegulatly 4s fysne our 
_ waking hours; and contintié When the mifid is @titirely 
| directed to some other object, With the taiformity 
| as whet We think expressly of thetn. 





@ fitd in all | 


all | 
bility and power of motion seéti lost; and unless | 


MoVveiients OF the chest, the afiiiial powers do not | 


felis eitgly from Wait of air, and not | 
eet of the water upon the body. | 


into the H6Uth and fosttils be preveited in other ways. | 


but this will gradually | 


ly — by the | 


| but the Very lowest. animals soiié provisiol OF this kind | 
| for constantly renewing the air, oF the wateP GOfitaining 
air (as showh iti the preceding paper), in with | 


the breathing orgahs ; and this fact alone would show 
the peculiarly cléxé dependence of Aniitial life ipoli Air, 
Plants having fe with power. Thus, if we hoti¢e an 
Insect which may have alighted near us, we seé that its 
body is alternately lengthened aiid shortened, By Which 







i 


I 


‘air is drawn in and foréed out again, If we ata 
Gold-Fish, swimming ih & glass globe, We see it is 

| continually gulping in Water by its mouth, aid forcing 

| it out again by the large propa its head, | 

faising the valve-like gill-covers. eveh if We Were | 

| to €xamine with sufficient care the state Water 

| withih thé shell of the sluggish Oyster, a8 it Hes appa- 

| rently motionless in its massive bed, we Md Bind it 

| be in rapid and constant movement; the gills, (com- 

| fiionly known as the beard) of the Oyster being fringed 





with minute filaments termed cilia, which keep up a 
constant lashing of the liquid in which they are 
| immersed, and which are therefore continually renewing 


’ | the layer of water in contact with them. There are few | 


| sights to be seen with the microscope, that are more 
| interesting than this rapid movement over the surface 
| of the gills of the common Mussel, in which the cilia 
| are remarkably large; and as the movement will con- 
| tinue for some time, even in portions of the gills which 
| have been long separated from the body, it is evident 
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that it takes place quite independently of any effort on 
the part of the:animal itself. We have to inquire, then, 
into the purposes of these remarkable provisions, or in 
other words, into the causes of the close dependence of 
Animal life upon a constant supply of Air; but before 
doing so, it will be desirable to explain the nature of the 
change which is produced in air by the act of breathing 
or Respiration. 

The Air is composed ofa mixture of two Gases, Oxygen 
and Nitrogen ; the proportion being about one measure of 
the former to four of the latter; so that any given 
quantity of Air contains about one-fifth of its bulk of 
Oxygen. There is also, as stated in the last paper, a 
very minute proportion of Carbonic Acid always present 
in the Atmosphere ; and it is upon this that the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom is dependent for the chief solid 
material of its substance. Some of the properties of 
Oxygen, and especially its power of supporting com- 
bustion, have been already noticed; and as it is through 
these alone that it ministers to the support of Animal 
life, we need not at present allude to any others. Of 
Nitrogen it will be sufficient to say, that although it is 
a very important element of the substances of which the 
Animal body is chiefly composed, as well as of many 
well-known chemical compounds, (forming nitric acid 
or aquafortis when united with oxygen, and ammonia, 
or the pungent vapour of spirits of hartshorn, when 
combined with hydrogen,) its properties when uncom- 
bined are chiefly negative ; that is, it does not support 
combustion, and cannot of itself maintain Animal or 
Vegetable life; but it has no injurious influence upon 
the growth of Plants or Animals, except by exchuding 
Oxygen, If the Atmosphere entirely consisted of 
Oxygen, its influence would be too powerful; for it has 
been found by experiment that animals speedily die 
when made to breathe pure Oxygen. The purpose of 
the large proportion of Nitrogen with which it is mixed 
seems therefore to be to dilute or weaken the Oxygen, 
(just as we dilute strongly-acid, or very bitter medicine 
with water ;) and at the same time to give to the 
Atmosphere that weight or pressure which is required 
for a great variety of other purposes. 

Now that the air which is breathed oud of the lungs 
is not altogether the same with that which is drawn in, 
is very easily proved by a few simple experiments. In 
the first place, let a little clear lime-water (that is, 
water in which a smali quantity of fresh-burnt lime has 
been dissolved) be poured into a tumbler, and let the 
breath be sent out through a tube reaching to the 
bottom of the glass, so that it shall rise in bubbles 
through the liquid ;—in a short time the lime-water will 
become quite milky, the pure lime that had been 
dissolved in it having been converted into carbonate of 
lime or chalk, which cannot remain dissolved in the 
water, and therefore gives it a white milky aspect, just 
as if we had mixed up with it finely-powdered chalk or 
whiting. Now this change has taken place, because the 
lime has drawn to itself the carbonic acid contained in 
the air which was breathed out from the lungs. That 
the air which we draw into the lungs cannot produce the 
same effect,—until, at least, a very large quantity has 
been sent through the lime-water,—may be shown by 
simply inserting the nozzle of a pair of bellows in the 
lime-water, and making its blast rise in bubbles to the 
surface: this operation might be carried on for a long 
time without causing the least milkiness in the liquid ; 


BE although it would produce it at last, on acecunt of the 


small quantity of carbonic acid which exists even 
in pure Atmospheric air. Again, if we breathe a small 
quantity of air over and over again,—as by confining 
some air in a bladder, and breathing in and out through 
its neck,—or by putting a jar with its mouth downwards 
over water, and breathing the air contained in it through 
a bent tube,—we shall find that in ashort time we begin 
to feel as if we were altogether prevented from respiring; 


the same kind of distress being experienced, as if we 
were continuing to hold the face beneath water. If we 
carry on the process as long as we can, we shall find that 
a taper plunged into the air which has thus been 
breathed over and over again, will be at once extin- 
guished ; and if we shake up a little clear lime-water 
with it, the liquid will immediately become of an 
opaque white. Both these tests indicate the large 
quantity of Carbonic Acid which it now contains. 

It may be shown by accurate chemical examination, 
that, in ordinary free breathing, where fresh air is taken 
in at each inspiration, the Air drawn into the chest 
loses from 4 to 5 parts out of the 21 of Oxygen which 
every 100 measures of it contain ; and that it receives 
instead nearly the same proportion of Carbonie Acid, 
which is found in the Air collected after being expired 
or breathed-out. The entire quantity of this Carbonic 
Acid given off from the Lungs and from the Skin (the 
surface of which partakes with the lungs in this change) 
of a healthy adult man, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, appears to be no less than 37,000 cubic inches, or 
more than 21 cubic feet ;—that is, it would fill a space 
21 feet long and a foot square. The quantity of solid 
carbon which this amount of Carbonic Acid would 
contain. is not less than 4,800 grains, or 10 ounces Troy ; 
in other words, there is a daily combustion, or burning- 
up, of 10 otinces of solid carbon within the Human 
body; this combustion being effected by the union of 
the oxygen of the air with a part of its solid substance, 
What are the purposes of this remarkable process ? 

In the first place, the peculiar mode in which the 
elements of organized bodies are united, is of itself a 
cause of their tendency to decay. The several tissues 
of the Animal and Vegetable fabric exhibit this ten- 
dency in very different degrees. Thus the solid “ heart 
of oak,” of which the roof of some ancient edifice is con- 
structed, or the dense tusks of the Mammoth, which 
are dug up in abundance from the soil of Siberia, and 
serve the purposes of the manufacturer—after having 
been buried probably for many thousand years—as well 
as if they had been the growth of yesterday, would 
seem almost imperishable ; whilst the softer portions of 
the structures of which they formed part,—-the leaves, 
the twigs, the sap-wood, and the bark, of the Oak,— 
the muscles, the nerves, the skin, the blood-vessels, the 
membranes, the ligaments, of the Mammoth,—have 
long since decayed. Now, the decay of an organized 
-body results simply from the fact that its elements have 
a tendency to arrange themselves into new combina- 
tions; but of this new arrangement, the presence of 
Oxygen is usually a necessary condition; and another 
condition required is Heat. ‘Thus we find that, by the 
exclusion of oxygen, the flesh of Animals and the softest 
Vegetable matters may be preserved without change 
for any length of time; articles of food, inclosed in 
tin cases carefully soldered up, being thus kept fresh 
during many years, even whilst passing through the 
widest extremes of climate. And the influence of cold 
in preventing decay was most strikingly exemplified in 
the preservation of the flesh of the Mammoth, which 
was found imbedded in the ice near the mouth of the 
river Lena; in Siberia; this flesh being so little 
changed, although it had probably been dead some 
thousands of years, that the fisherman who first dis- 
covered the carcass fed his dogs upon it. The well- 
known fact that the fermentation of a liquid (which is 
a new arrangement of the elements of its dissolved 
sugar) cannot take place without a certain amount of 
warmth and without the access of air, is another illus- 
tration of the influence of these conditions upon the 
chemical changes on which decay depends. 

Now, it is‘a mistaken notion, which has come down 
to us from the older Physiologists, that the state of Life 
is incompatible with decay ; so that in a living body 





all decomposition is resisted. This is certainly. not 
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thé case. There is no such resisting power in a living 
body. The parts of which it is composed are as much 
subject to decay during its life, as they are after its 
death. But there is this very important difference, 
that, during the life of a body, every particle which is 
undergoing decay is at once carried forth, and is not 
suffered to remain for the infection of others; and 
whilst the products of decomposition are thus rapidly 
set free from the system, they are continually being 
replaced by new and fresh materials. On the other 
hand, when the circulation of the blood and all the 
processes dependent upon it are brought to a stand, as 
soon as decay begins it proceeds at an increasing rate, 
each particle of decaying matter serving as the ferment 
which excites the corresponding process in others; and 
as there is no provision for carrying its products out of 
the body, neither is there any means of repairing its 
devastations; and the entire structure is soon broken 
down, the more speedily as the temperature is higher. 
One of the earliest products of this decay of a dead 
tissue, whether Vegetable or Animal, is Carbonic Acid ; 
the Carbon of the organic substance having gradually 
entered into a new combination with the Oxygen of the 
Atmosphere, and being thus detached from the other 
substances with which it was previously united. A 
similar change takes place during the whole life of the 
Plant and Animal; the extrication or setting-free of 
Carbonic Acid being a fact common to every living 
organized body ; although (as shown by the preceding 
paper) its effects are overbalanced in Plants by the 
decomposition of the Carbonic Acid of the Atmosphere 
in the process by which food is obtained. Here, then, 
is one of the sources of the necessity for the Respiratory 
process ; a source common to all living beings. The 
body is in a state of incessant decay; and its health 
cannot be preserved, unless the products of that decay 
be separated from it. This decay will take place the 
more quickly, the greater is the heat of the body; 
thus ‘it will be more rapid in warm-blooded animals, 
the temperature of whose bodies is kept up to a high 
fixed standard, than in cold-blooded, in which it is 
liable to depression ; and it will be the greater in cold- 
blooded animals, when the temperature of the body is 
raised to a high standard by the warmth of the sur- 
rounding medium, than when it is lowered by the 
external cold. Hence we find that a Frog can live in 
water during a great part of the winter, without coming 
to the surface to breathe; the action of the air con- 
tained in the water being sufficient to produce the 
needed interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid 
through the medium of the skin. But with the return 
of the genial warmth of spring, a more rapid decay of 
its body takes place; and it requires to take in air 
occasionally through its mouth, at the surface of the 
water. And during the heat of summer, the necessity 
for respiration is so much increased, that the animals 
’ are forced to quit the water, in order that the air may 
act upon their blood through their skin, as well as 
through their lungs. On the other hand, when they 
are rendered perfectly torpid by cold, no decay takes 
lace in their bodies, and no carbonic acid is excreted. 
hose warm-blooded animals which can be reduced to a 
state of almost perfect torpidity in hybernation, show 
with how small an. amount of respiration life may be 
maintained, when the vt, Samay of the body is so 
reduced that scarcely any decay can take place in it. 
Instead of breathing twenty or thirty times in a 
minute, they do not exchange the air in their lungs as 
many times in an hour; and this state of things lasts 
until the warmth of the air around calls the bodily 
functions into renewed activity. 
; But it is not merely by the continual decay of the 
||’ softer tissues of the fabric in general, that a production 
,.0f carbonic acid takes place in the Animal body. 
There are two substances—that of which the Muscular 





flesh is composed, and that of which the Brain and 
Nerves are made up—whose decay seems to depend 
chiefly upon the use that is made of them. There is 
strong reason to believe that every exertion of muscular 
or nervous force, however trifling, involves the death 
and change of composition of a certain amount of the 
muscular or nervous tissue; just as the production of 
heat from a combustible substance, or the generation of 
electricity in the voltaic battery, can only be effected by 
chemical changes,--the combustible uniting with the 
oxygen of the air to form water and carbonic acid, and 
one of the metals of the voltaic pile being oxidized by 
decomposing water. It is quite certain that the 
greater the activity of the Animal powers—sensation, 
thought, emotion, reason, will, muscular force, ete. etc.— 
the more oxygen is required to be taken in by the 
blood in the lungs, and the more carbonic acid is given 
off from that which has circulated through the system. 
We know, too, that the greater the activity of these 
powers, the greater is the demand for food ; and if this 
demand be unsatisfied, the more rapid is the wasting 
of the body. Thus it appears that the respiratory 
process has a second most essential connexion with the 
activity of the proper Animal functions. The powers 
of the muscular and nervous systems cannot be exer- 
cised without a supply of Oxygen; and the Carbonic 
Acid, which is one of the products of the exercise of 
these powers, must be immediately carried out of the 
body, otherwise it would soon become a fatal poison. 
Hence we find an extraordinary difference in the 
amount of Carbonic Acid set free in a given time, 
according as the animal is in a state of activity or of 
repose. There is no class in which this difference is 
more remarkable than in that of Insects. When in 


‘repose, like other cold-blooded animals, they require 


but little oxygen, and produce but little carbonic acid ; 
but when in a state of activity, they convert more 
oxygen into carbonic acid, in proportion to their size, 
than any other animals whatever. Thus a Humble-bee, 
buzzing violently under a glass, has been found to 
produce in a single hour one-third of a cubic inch of 
carbonic acid; whilst in the whole twenty-four hours 
of the next day, which it passed in a state of compara- 
tive repose, the quantity of carbonic acid produced did 
not reach the same amount. 

We have still to name a third source of the production 
of Carbonic Acid at the expense of the Oxygen of the 
air, which is peculiar to warm-blooded animals,—Birds 
and Mammals. It has been shown in former papers 
that, in order that their temperature may be kept up to 
a fixed standard, a certain amount of combustible 
matter must be burned-off within their bodies; this 
amount varying with the quantity of heat which it is 
required to produce. Thus when the temperature of the 
surrounding air or water is nearly equal to that which 
is proper to the body, very little additional heat is 
required, and a small consumption of the internal fuel 
is sufficient to keep it up. But when the surrounding 


medium is cold, a larger quantity of heat must be pro- | 


duced to keep that of the body up to its standard, more 
fuel will be consumed, and consequently more carbonic 
acid will be generated. 

Thus of the three sources of the production of Car- 
bonic Acid in the bodies of the higher Animals, the 
first is common to all Organized beings, dead or living; 


the second exists in all Animals, though chiefly notice- | 
able in those remarkable for Nervous activity and Mus- | 


cular power; whilst the third is peculiar to the higher 
or Warm-Blooded Animals. 
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JOE OLDOAK’S REVENGE. 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


“T writ have nothing to do with it,” repeated the 
labourer sturdily, as he left the straw-yard at Westbrook 
farm ; “I willhave nothing to do with it, atany price,—it’s 
all stuff, though Master George says it, about his father 
not being answerable if the business is discovered—who 
would take the old gentleman’s oath against the proof 
of finding the goods upon his premises—I will have 
nothing to do with it—nothing !” and the man turned 
into the frozen road, and pursued his way to one of 
two cottages nestling in a nook of a close lane, sheltered 
by fine old ash trees, and wych elms, which spread 
their bare reticulated branches from side to side. In 
summer-time, nothing could be prettier than these 
twin cottages, with the one vine spreading over both, 
like the mantle of Paul around Virginia—their roofs 
lichen-covered, and indented with age—the deep eaves 
fringed with house-leek—the rude wood-work and quaint 
easements half hidden with clustering roses, and other 
scandent plants, which, like the world’s complacency in 
the days of our social sunshine, concealed and beau- 
tified the defects beneath: each had its little plot of 
matted flowers, and rustic porch covered with honey- 
suckle, poor weakly structures of lath, grey with age, 
and simultaneously grown crazy in their vain efforts to 
restrain the wandering luxuriance of the young wood- 
bine wedded to them. But in winter, when the roses 
faded, and the vine leaves fel], and nothing clung to the 
net work of branches that encircled the rude structure, 
but the hoary and waving fibres of old man’s beard, 
chinks and fissures hitherto undiscovered disclosed them- 
selves, and all the poverty and discomfort of these poor 
abodes peeped out. As Oldoak laid his hand on the low 
gate, the fire-light streamed through the cottage window, 
and presented a household picture so simply beautiful, 
that the poor man peaad for the hundredth time 
in his life to regard it—the kitchen with its low roof, 
and rudely plastered walls, its sanded floor and scanty 
furniture, was clean as the industrious hands of his 
little wife could make it, and she herself, with her baby 
on her Jap, and three other chubby children round her— 
& group in perfect keeping with its homeliness—a 
table covered with the humble preparations for their 
evening meal stood before the fire, and the kettle, 
suspended by a hook and chain over the hearth, was 
singing the advent of supper time. As the man con- 


‘tinued to gaze upon the unconscious group, he suddenly 


exclaimed, “ How shall I tell her that there is no more 
work at the farm—that so long as this weather lasts, I 
am discharged? It is a sad business, but then,—she 
always bears those things better than Ido.” And Oldoak, 
stronger for this recollection, proceeded to the door. At 
this moment, two very large and light carts, driven by 
men dressed like butchers,.drove by at a railway pace, 
and he paused to look after them; his steps had, 
however, been heard, the door was opened, and three 
little round faces appeared at it, ready to welcome him. 
Kate only held back, lest the cold wind should blow 
upon the baby. Oldoak patted the head of the eldest, 
Kissed the others, and having removed the soil of labour 
from his hands, slipped into the old-fashioned arm-chair 
opposite his wife, who, consigning the baby to his 
keeping, set about the task of dispensing their meal. 
When this was over, and the children put to bed, the 
poor man began to talk to his wife of their probable 
troubles, 

“Tam afraid, Kate,” he said, despondingly, “ that this 
will prove a hard winter for us. Master says if the 
frost continues, he sha’n’t have any thing for me to do 
next week—you see, one can neither plough, or dig, or 
grub roots, or any thing else, while this weather lasts.” 





“ But who knows, Joe,” suggested Kate, hopefully, 
“ it may perhaps break up between this and Monday.” 

No signs of it,” returned her husband, “ the sky is 
clean swept of clouds, and the stars are winking and 
sparkling like ten thousand diamonds. Listen to the 
chimney, dame, or look at the fire how it burns, that ll 
tell you how it freezes.” And very bright indeed 
glowed the root embers on the hearth, while a sound 


like the distant blow-pipe of a furnace snored in the 


wide chimney. 

“ At least,” said Kate, looking up cheerfully to her 
husband's face, “ we have a roof to shelter us, which is 
more than some poor folks have, and———” 

“ Aye,” interrupted Oldoak ; “ but thereis no knowing 
how long we may have it. I don’t half like what Master 
George said to-night ; I know I have offended him, but 
I could not make up my mind to the job no how, when 
I thought of all the trouble it might bring upon the 
old gentleman.” 

“ What job, what trouble?” inquired Kate, anxiously. 

“Hush,” interrupted the labourer, as upon some 
principle of acoustics which I have witnessed, but do 
not comprehend, loud, but muffled voices appeared to 
be making a speaking trumpet of their chimney. They 
were those of their neighbour and his wife, and the 
phenomenon in itself was by no means a novelty to the 
Oldoaks, who with the wind in a certain quarter, on 
still, clear, frosty nights, were frequently annoyed with 
a repetition of the cries, oaths, and altercations that 
frequently took place in the other cottage. 

“ They are quarrelling, sure,” said Oldoak, stirring 
the fire, with a vain endeavour to deaden the sound. 

“ Do hear what they say,” interrupted Kate; “ they 
are not quarrelling—there ! they are talking about you 
and master.” 

“ No, no! never mind what they say,” said Joe, “ it 
isn’t right.” 

“ Let them keep quiet, then,” said Kate, resolutely, 
“ T have given them fair warnings enough.” 

“ Ah! what is that he says?” cried Oldoak, as the 
voice of Boltwood, sounding as if it issued from a mask, 
broke forth again, with “ I tell you woman, work or no 
work, I shall be kept on, Master George told me so, and 
he had better not go back of his word. I have got him 
now, and the old one too, properly under my thumb ; 
after to-night’s work, he'll be glad to come down pretty 
handsomely, or I shall turn.” 

“ No, no!” interrupted his wife in her shrillest tones, 
“ no turning snitch ; when one can earn an honest penny 
by holding their tongue, it’s far better than taking up 
with a trade that won’t last; besides, informing’s so 
mean.” 

“Let them pay me well then, for keeping quiet,” 
cried Ben; “ work all the winter in all weathers, or 
what is better, wages without work, and a recommenda- 
tion to the agricultural society next summer, for length 
of services! least parish relief! best kept garden ! 
finest pig! everything.” 

"2 ‘ah tah! ah !” shouted the woman, coarsely, “what 
good judges those gentlefolks are—how well they know 
who best deserve the prizes; length of services indeed, 
because you have been too idle to seek it elsewhere, 
even when you might have bettered yourself; and as for 
least parish relief, you ought to boast of that! with all 
the money you have from time to time of my 
father.” 

“ Go on, go on,” cried her husband, “ it seems you 
don’t like to hear of my being rewarded.” 

“ Rewarded, indeed, if you did get your deserts,” 
observed his partner, with very suggestive emphasis. 

“ Well, hold your tongue,” rejoined her husband, 
“ Master George has promised to manage it all for me.” 

“ He ought, if he only knew whose bran-bin suffered 
for the last pig you fatted,” exclaimed his wife. 

“ He must,” continued Boltwood, or, he added with 
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an imprecation, “I will put him in the way of eating 
parish bread himself.” 

Kate Oldoak looked at her husband with alarm— 
while Meg Boltwood resumed, 

“ You'll be talking once too often about this business, 
and if Mr. George gets hold of it, and the goods are 
clear off their grounds, it will be your turn to bite 
your fingers.” 

“Let me alone,” answered her husband, doggedly, 
“* [know what I’m about.” 

* What do they mean?” inquired Kate, as the sounds, 
growing lower, became less distinct, and after a while, 
died away. 

“It is what I was going to tell you of,” said Oldoak ; 
“ Master George has got mixed up with some smuggling 
concern, and has agreed to conceal a quantity of tobacco 
on his father’s premises, believing that as the old 
gentleman knows nothing of it, he runs no risk, even if 
the custom-house officers should find it out.” 

“ How foolish,” rejoined the little woman, “ why you 
could have told him better; that is just as my poor 
brother served father, and ruined him in his old days, 
and made beggars of us all.” 

“ T told him as much,” replied her husband, “ but he 
only threatened me for my pains, and told me that he 
would take care not to oblige those who disobliged 
him—as good as said, that if he had anything to do 
with it, I should have no more work there this winter. 
I only hope for his father’s sake, that Boltwood for his 
= may keep his counsel, for you hear he has been let 
into it.” 

“But why not speak to master—why not tell him 
what is going on?” interposed Kate. 

“There it is,” said her husband, “I am bound down; 
I promised secrecy to Master George before he told me 
what he wanted of me.” 

ee Well, there is no help for it,” sighed Kate, ‘ master 
will not surely see you wronged ; if he has work I dare 
say you will have your share of it, and if he has not, 
why we must do the best we can.” 

Joe Oldoak slept but for a short space that night, 
determined to see if, after his warning and persuasions, 
young West would persevere in his design ; he wrapped 
himself up in his great coat, stole noiselessly out at 
the back of the cottage, and taking a bye path to the 
farm, ensconced himself in a hay-rick, part of which 
had been cut away, and where he was effectually hid 
from observation. Not long afterwards he saw Bolt- 
wood arrive, and take up a position in the barn. All 
the lights were extinguished in the farm-house, and 
except the shrieking of the sea-gulls, and other wild 
fowl, which the cold winds had brought into the river, 
or the occasional baying of a dog, there was not a 
sound to be heard. After some time, a cart came 
slowly along the road, and drew up behind the gable 
end of a little public-house opposite; instantly, ‘a light 
appeared in the window of young West’s room, and a 
moment afterwards he came through the garden, stopped 
a moment at the barn, and followed by Ben, hastened 
down the chace to the road. The sound of another 
vehicle now approached, the chace gate swung noise- 
lessly back, and the first horse and cart was led without 
a sound through the grass-mead to the barn, and after 
being emptied of the bales, as stealthily led forth again. 
The same precautions occurred in bringing in and 
unloading the other, and as soon as this was completed, 
the pretended butchers drove off. 

“T thought as much this evening,” said Oldoak, who 
recognised in the fine horses and unusually large and 
light carts, those he had seen pass by his cottage. 

The fears Joe Oldoak had entertained of a severe 
winter, proved but too correct, a black frost (as country 
people call it) set in, and continued for six or seven 
weeks without intermission. Above bridge the river 
was frozen, and its navigation impeded by the huge 





blocks of ice that floated to and fro with the tide; 

flocks of wild geese appeared in the marshes, small | 
birds fell dead from the trees, and men too were found 
frozen by the way side, and dead in barns and out- | 
houses, where they had perished to vindicate theseouted | 
idea of men preferring starvation to the horrors of an | 
Union. The dearness of provisions spread distress 
through the manufacturing districts, while in the agri- 
cultural ones there was no employment for the la- 
bourer. The poor-houses swarmed with inmates, and | 
those who, rather than be separated from wife and | 
children, remained in their own miserable abodes, | 
suffered there the worst extremes of hopeless 


The Oldoaks were of this number; since the poor | 


man’s employment had ceased, one by one, each homely | 
article of furniture—every piece of supernumerary | 
clothing, had been sold or pawned to procure them | 
food ; and when the searching winds of March arrived, | 
howling and whining round the shattered cottage like 
@ ravening creature scenting its prey, fever and famish- | 
ing were at work upon its inmates, and the fire-side | 
group who looked so happy at the commencement of 
our story—the mother and her children—lay on a heap | 
of straw shivering and burning alternately in the | 
fangs of hunger, disease, and cold. Even this state of | 
existence. hopeless as it was, had to be sustained; and | 
Oldoak, whose accidental earnings, eked out with the | 
most exacting economy, could not procure them even a || 
daily meal of dry bread, began revolving in his misery | 
some other medium of relief, and yielding to the 
reckless arguments of despair, the stern rhetoric of | 
necessity, he threw behind him the scruples and fears | 
of his better days, and vowed that his children should | 
not starve, while the food nature had made free for all 
was at hand. Behold him then, with these determina- 
tions, weaving snares by day, and when night came, 
stealing forth to the woods, his brain dizzy with inci- | 
pient fever, his frame staggering with debility, scarce 
sufficient left of his sole capital of bodily strength to 
bring home the spoils, for which hunger and despera- 
tion had woven the wires. In this way the miserable 
family was for a time supported—the wood was their | 
sole resource, it furnished the brush-wood fire and a | 
portion of their uncertain food—the only food save dry 
bread, that these unfortunates now eyer tasted; but 
this resource could not long remain undiscovered, and | 
Oldoak knew full well the penalty, Let us imagine our- | 
selves at the rear of the cottages, one wintry morning || 
in March, the grey dawn had but just broken—rime 
frost covered the trees—the snow lingered on the up- 
lands—and the lurid streaks in the sky showed red 
and angry as if a storm were at hand. Presently | 
there was a sound as of boughs driven one against the 
other, and Oldoak, clad in a wretched jacket, broken 
boots, and an old straw hat, rushed from an adjoining 
ozier-bed, leaped the stile that separated it from his 
garden, and was about to enter the cottage, when a 
man burst through the hedge, caught him roughly by 
the shoulder, and swung him round as if he had beena | 
child. “So I have caught you at last, Mr. Honesty!” 
exclaimed George West, for it was he, “hand me 
that bag, and let me see what you have in it !” 

“Let me go, Master George,” cried Oldoak, “you are | 
not a constable.” | 
“You are my prisoner for all that,” said the young 
man, grasping him more stoutly, though the 
labourer offered no resistance. “Do you intend to 

give me up those birds?” 

“T have no birds,” exclaimed Oldoak. | 
“Give up the bag then,” cried the other, “and let 
me see what there is in it.” | 

The labourer answered him by kicking it to the | 
cottage door, which the eldest child had by this time | 
opened. 

“Do you know that my father and'I are empowered | 
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by the landlord to protect the game?” exclaimed the 
young man, furious with passion. 

“ No,” answered Oldoak, indifferently, “ but I know 
that I am empowered by the Great Landlord of human 
nature to protect my children from starvation; and 
since I could get no work, I have been obliged to seek 
food otherwise—there is a rabbit in that bag—” 

‘* Work or no work, that is no reason why you should 
turn poacher,” vociferated young West. 

“ Have a care, Sir,” said Oldoak, steadily ; “ it is not 
the first time I have seen you turn over a hare, though 
you had no game licence in your pocket.” 

“The case was very different then,” cried the young 
man, colouring with annoyance, “ I have now a duty to 
perform.” 

“The case is indeed very different,” repeated the 


| labourer, “I have broken the laws from necessity, you 
| from choice.” 


“There is no occasion for any more of your argu- 
ments,” rejoined West, “ Once more give me up that 
bag, or I will send for a constable and have you taken 
to the cage.” . 

“ T will not do the one. nor you the other, Sir!” said 
Oldoak, resolutely ; “1 should be sorry to say anything 
disrespectful to you; but though I have heard of setting 
a thief to catch a thief, 1 never heard of a smuggler who 
risked himself to take a poacher.” 

“ Fellow,” exclaimed young West, boldly, “is it 
because I once talked to you of smuggling in joke, that 
you think to intimidate me by reminding me of it ?’ 

Oldoak said something to him in a low voice, and 
then added aloud, “ Step in doors, Sir, and I will show 
you what is in the bag ;’ and West, white with fear and 
rage, followed him into the cottage without a word. 
By this time it was broad daylight, and in spite of his 


own unpleasant feelings, the young man could not 
behold without some mixture of remorse and compas- 
sion the desolation of the poor man’s abode, in which 


the direst poverty was conspicuous. Oldoak did not 
speak, but taking the bag to the window-seat, he cut the 
string that confined it,and asingle rabbit and a crumpled 
letter fell out. “ If you had not found me, Sir, 1 should 
by this time have sought you,” he said, handing the 
paper to West, who perceived it was addressed in an 


| almost unintelligible hand, to a gentleman in the com- 


mission of the peace not far from them.” 

“ What have I to do with this?” he inquired, with 
affected calmness. 

“ It somewhat concerns you, Sir,” replied the labourer 
drily, and having read for a few moments, the young 
man sprang from the door-way against which he leaned, 
exclaiming in an agitated, and altered tone —“ Where, 
and when did you find this, Oldoak ?” 

“The man who informed you of my poaching,” re- 
joined the labourer, “ has, I fancy, been in the habit of 
visiting my snares, and last night when feeling if one 
of them was all right, I found that letter beside it— 
where I dare say the owner is now searching for it, as 
I did not see him looking out when you caught me just 
now. But come, Sir,” he continued, observing the dis- 
tress of the young farmer, whose sense of shame and 
anger struggled with fears for himself, and a feeling of 
generosity towards the ‘peasant. “ If there is anything 
wrong in the barn, the sooner it is out of it the better. 
Who knows, if he be so anxious to hear what the infor- 
mation is worth, but he may be already on his way to 
the magistrates ?” 

For a moment George West remained as if he did 
not hear him, then with a visible effort to overcome 


| himself he replied—“ It is not terror that has altered 


my temper to you, Oldoak, but your own generosity ; I 
am sorry for what has just past, and shall be glad if 
you can strike out any plan for getting rid of a few 
bales that are in the barn, though I don’t deserve that 
you should save me from this trouble.” 





“It is your father I am saving, Sir,” said Oldoak, un- 
compromisingly. 

“Well, be it so,” said West, “I am not the less 
obliged to you.” 

“ Before I go,” continued the labourer, “I must just 
look in, and see how my poor girl and the little ones 
are this morning. Ah, Sir, I have had a hard job to save 
them, but thank God the worst is over, for the frost: is 
breaking up.” 

“And amidst all this misery,” rejoined the young 
man, as Oldoak returned from the inner room, (of the 
wretchedness of which he had caught a mere glimpse,) 
“ it never oceurred to you amidst this misery, to 
make merchandize of my folly by informing of me ?” 

“Sir?” said Joe, simply. 

“Ah! I see,” continued the other, “I have wronged 
you—misunderstood you— when you refused in the first 
instance to have any thing to do with this business, I 
felt at once offended with, and afraid of you, and took 
every opportunity of influencing my father with my 
prejudices. You have conquered them, however, and 
i IE 

“Say no more, Sir,” interrupted Oldoak, who felt 
more cheerful than he had done for months; “if we 
do but get these things off master’s premises in time to 
spoil Mr. Boltwood’s market, and disappoint the officers, 
I shall have had my revenge.” 

Fortunately for his hopes, only a few bales remained, 
and under cover of a load of turnips these were at once 
sent off to the house of the principal, to oblige whom, 
young West had subjected his father to the chance of 
being exchequered. 

He has no longer a taste for smuggling, or else 
wisely disguises it, for Joe Oldoak is now barn’s-man 
at Westbrook farm. 
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THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 
BY WILLIAM HINCKS, F. L.8. 
No. V.—Ture Hawrnorn, WuiterHory, or May, 


Harpty one of our native flowers is more universally 
known and loved than the hawthorn. Its employment 
as the principal living fence to our fields brings it 
within everybody’s view. ‘The profusion of its gay and 
fragrant flowers attracts every one’s attention; and 
whilst in its blossoming season it perfumes the vernal 
air, and enlivens the May-day garland, its rosy buds 
are amongst the first symptoms of reviving nature; 
and its berries look cheerful even during the desolation 
of winter, supplying a large portion of their food to 
those of the feathered tribe who do not desert us during 
the dreary season. Allowed to reach its full size asa 
tree, the hawthorn richly adorns many of our old parks, 
and many a dell and hollow in our southern downs, 
where its gnarled stem and wide-spread branches add 
to its effect; and the abundance and sweetness of its 
flowers, collected together in such masses, and seeming 
to cover the whole tree, make it an object that cannot 
be contemplated without admiration. The double and 
pink varieties are introduced into our shrubberies, 
where they are universal favourites ; and, altogether, it 
would be difficult to name the floral object which has 
collected round it a greater number of pleasing associa- 
tions, or which belongs more completely to our English 
life, than the hawthorn. 

We will endeavour to give a correct idea of its 
structure, and to explain its affinities, so as to create 
fresh interest in observing and studying it. We find 
in the hawthorn all the four circles of parts belonging 
to the flower; the sepals and petals, each five in 
number, the stamens numerous, and the carpels from 
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one to three. The sepals cohere in the lower portion, 
and the united part is lined by the torus, or common 
base of the petals and stamens, so that these parts seem 
to grow out of the calyx. The carpels, which are 
uncertain in number—only one being often found, fre- 
quently two, and occasionally three—are enclosed’ by 
the cohering sepals which adhere upon them, producing 
an inferior fruit. They become hard and bony, forming 
the stone of the haw. The stamens are twenty in 
number, being five complete circles pressed closely 
together ; the awl-shaped filaments bent inwards, the 
roundish two-lobed anthers at first pink, but growing 
nearly black before the flower fades. The fruit is 
mealy and insipid ; dark red, or occasionally yellow. 

The tree is hard-wooded, the branches having lateral, 
sharp thorns. The leaves are smooth, dark green, 
wedge-shaped below; three or five-lobed, and cut.above ; 
the stipules or auxiliary leaves crescent-shaped, cut. 
The flowers are corymbose, on smooth stalks, white, 
with a pinkish cast when fading; produced in great 
abundance. The botanical name now generally received 
is Crategus oxyacantha. Oxyacantha is a name used 
by Theophrastus and Dioscorides for some plant of 

e kind, it is now believed for the Crateegus Pyra- 
cantha, (a well-known shrub commonly trained on 
walls,) but which by the earlier modern botanists was 
supposed to apply to the hawthorn; hence Linneeus 
adopted it as a specific name. Crategus is also an 
ancient name found in Theophrastus. It is explained 
as referring to the strength of the wood of the plant 
which bore it; but perhaps the more probable interpre- 
tation is goat's head, from some fanciful resemblance 
which we could not now undertake to justify. It is 
probable the name belonged to a kind of thorn-tree, and 
it was adopted by Linnzus as a generic name for a 
family nearly allied to the apple and pear, and which 
includes the hawthorn, All those plants which have 
the five sepals united into a tube, embracing and 
adhering to the carpels, which do not exceed five in 
number—the common basis of the stamens and petals 
spreading over the calyx beyond its union with the 
carpels, and usually appearing as a fleshy disk, from 
the border of which five petals and about twenty stamens 
grow, the plants being shrubs or trees not unfrequently 
thorny—form the natural order of Pomacew, by many 
regarded aly as a section of Rosacee, to which it is 
closely allied. The distinctions of the genera are 
chiefly founded on the fruit. Crategus has the carpels 
indurated, closely pressed together, completely im- 
bedded in the calyx tube and concealed by it, the 
whole forming an oval berry. The species, which are 
humerous, are pretty constantly thorny. Mespilus, 
the medlar, is known by the five indurated carpels 
being imperfectly covered by the calyx, producing a 
top-shaped fruit, the flat open summit being bordered 
by the remains of the sepals. 

Pyrus, the apple, pear, and service, has the carpels 
(five in number) cartilaginous, instead of indurated, 
completely enclosed in the calyx tube, and each pro- 
ducing not more than two seeds, whose covering is also 
cartilaginous ; whilst Cydonia, the Quince, has the 
carpels, which in other respects resemble those of 
Pyrus, many-seeded, each seed being covered by a 
mucilaginous pulp. We have here only contrasted a 
few of the principal genera of Pomaceee, of which the 
distinctions may be readily understood. It will be 
seen at once how the various sorts of thorn trees, of 
which many are seen in our shrubberies, are known 
from the medlars ; why the genus , a8 botanically 
defined, includes the service-tree and the mountain-ash, 
as well as the apple and pear; and why the beautiful 
tarly-flowering tree, whose crimson blossoms adorn our 
walls, and which has been introduced from Japan, is 
rightly named Cydonia Japonica, not,.as it is vulgarly 
called, Pyrus Japonica. As its fruit often grows toa good 





sige, it is easy for any one to observe for himself that 
the plant is a true quince. Indeed, the fruit may be 
ripened with a little care, and might be used as a sub- 
stitute for the quince. The mountain ash being so 
nearly allied to the apple as to be usually placed in the 
same genus with it, those who are acquainted with this 
fact will be prepared to dismiss the common notion, 
which is but a vulgar error, of its berries being poison- 
ous. It has originated, without doubt, from ignorantly 
classing them with other red berries which are poison- 
ous; but there is no fruit of the pomaceous tribe which 
is pernicious. Some are insipid and worthless: even 
the wild apple, known as the crab, is too austere to be 
agreeable. -The acid of the mountain ash is mingled 
with bitter, and is not very pleasant to most people; 
but it.is often found refreshing, and in Scotland the 
berries are deemed worthy.of being made into a con- 
serve. Common plants which are really dangerous 
ought to be familiarly known, that they may be eradi- 
cated where itis possible, and that children may be put 
on their guard against them; but prejudices against 
harmless plants ought to be removed. We might 
almost as well imagine the haw poisonous as the 
mountain ash berry. Neither possesses much value as 
a fruit, but they at least need excite no apprehension. 

If we ever take arose as our subject, we may have 
an opportunity of connecting the structure of Pomacez 
with that of Rosaces, and of the whole rosal alliance. 
At present we return to the hawthorn, to observe that 
the tree bears cutting remarkably well, and is only 
induced by it to throw out a fresh multitude of 
branches, which quality eminently fits it for its old 
English use in constructing hedges. Our modern 
agriculturists seem disposed to grudge the space and 
the nourishment required for them ; but when they are 
well kept, the waste is not great, and it is abundantly 
overpaid by their beauty. The gratification of our 
taste for beauty and fragrance is a real good obtained, 
and it is a false estimate of utility which only counts 
the food and clothing which the country may be made 
to yield. 

Far distant be the day when our sweet hawthorn 
hedges, marking the picturesque forms of our old 
fields, breaking the dull uniformity which characterises 
an unenclosed country, and producing every returning 
spring a fresh harvest of delight to old and young, rich 
and poor, among the people, as well as feeding our 
feathered songsters during the severity of winter, and 
usefully marking the boundaries of land, and protect- 
ing enclosures—must give place to the inroads of a too- 
encroaching cultivation, and be superseded by dead 
partitions, which will occupy less space, and neither 
abstract nourishment from the soil, nor so much inter- 
rupt the passage of light and air to the produce of the 
field. A prosperous people is always willing and 
anxious to pay something for ornament; and if we lost 
our hawthorn hedges, we should find their value too 
late, and wish for them again at any price. Let us 
keep them, and value them as a part of the rural 
beauty of our country, to which we have a national 
attachment; and let those who would destroy them for 
the sake of a few feet of land be made sensible that 
they are hurting the feelings and forfeiting the good 
will of their neighbours for a paltry gain. Our haw- 
thorn hedges are a national taste; and as the fragrant 
bloom bursts out upon them in the sweet month of 
May, which gives to it a popular name, our whole 
ean to gather its portion for the bouquet, 
or the garland, delighting to select amongst the clus- 
tered branches, and to breathe the perfumed air. The | 
hawthorn is a part of our national conception of the 
loveliness of May; and it would be a sad change 
which should leave us to depend on what may still find 
place in the park or the shrubbery, instead of meeting 
it everywhere, by the wayside and around the fields. 
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She Child’s Corner. 


THE YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE OF CARMEL. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 





Part I. 


A creat many turtle-doves lived about Mount Carmel. 


There were orange trees and cypresses there, and among 
these the doves lived all the winter; they had broods 
early in the year, and towards the end of March, or 
beginning of April, they set off like great gentlefolks to 
spend “the season” near London. All last winter a 
young English musician, who was very pale and thin, 
lived with the monks in the monastery on Mount Car- 
mel. He went to Syriatbecause, as a child, he had 
loved so to hear his mother read in the Bible ; she often 
read to him about Elijah and Elisha on Mount Carmel, 
and he used to think then, that if ever he were rich, he 
would go and see all the wonderful places mentioned in 
the Bible. He never was rich, and yet he came here. 
He was very pale and thin, and had large beautiful but 
sorrowful eyes. He took a violin with him to Mount 
Carmel; it was the test treasure he had on earth. 
He played the most wonderful things on his violin that 
ever were heard, and every body who heard him said that 
he was a great musician. In the winters he suffered very 
much from the cold and the fogs of England 380 last 
summer he saved a little money, and set off with his violin 
to Syria ; and all last winter he lived in the monastery 
on Mount Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
was one little old monk, a very, my old man, who soon 
grew very fond of him; he too had been a musician, 
but he was now almost childish, and had forgotten how to 
play; so the monks took from him his old violin, because 
they said he made.such a noise with it. He cried to 
part with it like a child, poor old man ! 7 

The yo musician a little chamber in the 
‘monastery, which overlooked the sea; nobody can think 
what a beautiful view it had! The sunshone in so warm 
and. pleasant, and a little group of cypresses grew just 
below the window. The young man often and often 








stood at the window, and looked out on the sea, and: 


down into the cypress trees, among the thick branches 
of which he heard the turtle-doves cooing. He loved to 
hear those turtle-doves—and so did the little old monk. 
One day early in January he saw that the turtle-doves 
had built a nest just in sight; he watched the birds 
taking it by turns to sit on the eggs, and his heart was 
full of love to them ; they turned up their gentle eyes 
to him, but they never flew away, for they saw in his 
mild and sorrowful countenance, that he would not 
hurt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded for half the 
day down from his window to where the birds sate; it 
had a strange charm to the doves; they thought it was 
some grand, new kind of nightingale come down from 
heaven. The little old monk sate in his long Carmelite 
frock, with his hands laid together on his knees, and his 
head down on his breast, and listened with his whole soul ; 
to him too it came as a voice of heaven, which seemed to 
call him away to a better land; great tears often fell 
from his eyes, but they were not sorrowful tears; they 
were tears of love, tears which were called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which was coming for 
him, but which he could not quite understand ; he was, 
as you know, a very old man; the oldest in all the 
monastery, and almost childish. 

The music from the young man’s room sounded 
finer and finer every day; as early spring came on he 
grew very poorly; the little old monk used to bring 
him his meals into his chamber, because it tired him so 
to go up and down the long stone staircase to the great 
eating-room. There never was anybody so kind as the 
little old monk. 

A pair of young doves were hatched in the nest, and 
when the sun shone in: at the window, the young man 
used to sit in his dressing-gown, with a pillow in his 
chair, and look out over the sea, and‘ down into the 
cypress-tree where the turtle-doves’ nest was; he would 
sit for hours and look at them, and many beautiful 
thoughts passed through his mind as he did so. Never 
had his heart been so full of love as now: the little old 
monk used to sit on a low seat before him, waiting for 
the time when he asked for his violin; that was a great 
happiness to them both. The musician loved him very 
much, and often when he played, he meant to pour 
bright and comfortable thoughts into his innocent, | 
affectionate soul. 2 
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It was the end of March ; the turtle-doves were all pre- 
paring for their flight to England; the pair that had 

uilt under the musician’s window had a home in some 
old quiet woods in Surrey, where it was delightfully 
mild and pleasant even in winter; but they never were 
there in winter, although their wood had the name of 
Winterdown. It was a lovely wood : broad-leaved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue and white, covered the 
ground in spring; in summer there were hundreds and 
hundreds of glow-worms there, and the old tree-trunks 
were wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It wasa very 
pleasant wood, and near to it the poet’s children were 
born ; they had wandered in it and gathered its flowers 
and admired its glow-worms and listened to the turtle- 
doves when they were very young; now, however, their 
home was nearer London; they only went to Winter- 
down about once a year for a great holiday. The old 
turtle-doves talked about the poet’s children in Winter- 
down, and the young doves fancied that they lived there 
always. 

It was now the time for them to set off on their long 
journey; the old pairs had exercised their young ones, 
and they were sure they could perform the journey. 
Next morning early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in the young 
musician’s chamber, and towards morning the most 
heavenly music sounded from the window, which the 
old monk had opened a very little for fresh air, because 
his young friend complained of the room being close 
and hot. The sound woke the doves; they sate and 
listened to what they still thought a glorious bird: the 
old monk sate with his feeble hands together and head 
raised ; it was the first time for years that he had ever 
sate so; the young man played ; a heavenly joy was in his 
soul; he knew not whether he was in heaven or on 
earth; all his pain was gone. It wasa blissful moment; 
the next moment and all was still in the chamber—won- 
derfully still. The lamp still burned ; a soft breeze blew 
in from the half-opened window, and just stirred the 
old man’s Carmelite frock, and lifted the young man’s 
dark locks, but they neither of them moved. 

“That glorious bird has done his singing for this 
morning,” said the old doves; “he will now sleep— 
let us set off; all our friends and neighbours are off 
already ; we have a long journey before us.” The parent 
doves spread their wings ; they and their elder one were 
away; the younger sate asif entranced in the nest; 
he could think of nothing but the glorious bird that had 
just been singing; his family wheeled round the cypresses 
and then returned for him; they bade him come, for it 
was late; that the sun was rising above the sea, and 
that all the doves of Carmel were ready for flight. The 
younger dove spread his wings also for this long jour- 
ney, bearing with him still the remembrance of that 
thrilling music which affected him so greatly. 

The turtle-doves were forth on their long journey. 
The young musician and the little old monk had started 
before them on one much longer. 


Parr II. 


Tr was the end of March; the poet’s garden was be- 
ginning to be beautiful ; the daffodils were out in great 
bunches; the polyanthuses stood on their round green 
cluster of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady’s pin- 
cushion ; the jonquils had burst their dry delicate spathes 
and were ready to open their lovely fragrant cups to 
the sun; the hyacinths were just bursting forth also, 
whilst upon the old wall shone out like radiant gems 
the intense scarlet flowers of the pyrus-japonica; the air 
was fragrant with violets, and the lilacs and westeria 
were beginning to show their profuse wealth of flowers ; 
the little clustered buds on the tops of the elm-trees 
looked in the sunshine as if cut out of coral; the roses 
were full of young shoots, some green and some red ; and 
the peony pierced the mould with its dark crimson leaves 





folded up, as yet, like so many blunt-headed spears. The 
old blackbird had a mate, and he was singing to her 
with all his might; the rooks had forgotten all their | 
winter troubles, and were now busy building and quar- | 
relling. It was a true spring morning, and the poet's 
children walked hand in hand up and down the garden 
laying out great plans for the future of this summer. 

Just then, the weary turtle-doves of Carmel had 
reached England ; the flock that had set out at first had 
all come safely; they now, however, were very weary 
and hungry; the young turtle that loved the music so | 
much was the weakest and most wearied of all the flock. | 
“ We have not far to go,” said the mother, as it lagged 
behind and seemed ready to faint ; “in an hour we shall 
be at Winterdown;" the little turtle grew fainter and 
fainter; just then they passed over the poet's garden, | 
where the poet's children were walking. “There they | 
are,” said the mother, ‘the poet’s children with their | 
loving eyes and theiy golden hair ; we shall be at Winter- 
down in less than an hour, follow me !” 

The weary camel in the desert when it perceives | 
water afar off, although faint and ready to sink the mo- | 
ment before, bounds forward in hope and joy for the | 
promised relief—so was it with the flock of doves ; soar- 
ing above the outskirts of London, they saw in the dis- | 
tance the old favourite woods of Surrey, towards which 
they winged their way with impatient delight. 

The weary young turtle sank down among the rese- | 
trees, and heard the voices of the children as they went | 
by. In the evening, they saw what they thought a | 
white pigeon on a young pear-tree ; they were so pleased 
that they even dreamed about it. Next day, the young 


turtle was still there; so hungry and frightened, and | 
feeling so forlorn and friendiess. The children again | 
saw it; this made them happier still; it must be come | 
to live with them ; they stole up softly to the tree where 


it sat, and the little trembling bird allowed itself to | 
be caught. They rushed into the house; they had | 
caught, they said, the white pigeon that was so beautiful, | 
and yet so unlike their own old ones. “It shall live 
with us ; itshall love us; itshall have a mate and be so 
happy,” said the children. | 
For the first time since it had left Carmel it hadnow | 
plenty to eat. It put its head behind its wings and | 
slept calmly for hours. | 
The poor little turtle-dove, however, was unhappy | 
though no one knew it ; it looked out of the bars of its | 
large cage, and longed for the freedom of Mount Carmel 
and the long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. 
It could not understand the nature of the wicker bars 
which inclosed it. It thought of free fight in the blue 
heavens, and fluttered from side to side‘of its cage. 
The little turtle-dove was sick at heart: it wanted it | 
knew not what; but a something which was beyond its | 
reach. It understood not the loving eyes of the chil- | 
dren; it wanted space, freedom, and companionship, | 
but not in a cage! 
The next day was Sunday. The turtle’s cage stood in 
a boudoir ; it looked beautiful in the window among the 
flowering camellias. Before it stood an alabaster vase; | 
the picture of a young lovely girl looked down, as if 
from the wall, in tenderness upon it; books were there 
behind gilded wire-work ; all was bright and beautiful. 
This little boudoir opéned into the drawing-room, where 
ayouth was playing some grand sacred music : the dove 
flew from side to side of the cage; somebody heard 
him, and said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the daylight through the window; so they put down 
the Venetian blind, and a soft green gloom, as of a wood 
in sunshine, filled the room. The youth continued to 
play, and the poet’s children came in to listen also; 
nobody but them thought more of the dove. “ The 
dove does not like it,” said they to each other, for the 
dove was more to them than the music; “it distresses 
him; it is no use telling them not to play; but oh! 
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| how unhappy he is! Let us take him and hang him in 
| qur room; it is so quiet there.” 

They hung his cage in their pretty room ; called him 
| the sweetest names they could think of, and went down 


| to listen to the beautiful music. But they could not 
| forget the dove. In less than an hour they stole up 
| stairs: the room was dusk, and the bird was calm and 
still; they thought he slept; and they closed the door 
softly, lest they should wake him. The next time they 
looked at him he was just in the same place: they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the cage, and then 
they knew the truth. His little life, like that of the 
young musician and the old monk of Carmel, had 
passed away on the spiritual wings of harmony. 

Life is a strange riddle; and all that I have told you 
of the little turtle-dove is quite true. 


‘chains 
SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


BY ABEL PAYNTER. 


No. [V.—Pomance in Vienna, Popular Safeguards, 
and Paternal Recreations. 


Vienna, Sept. 1844. 

To 

How provoking to have missed you at Frank- 
fort, my dear ! the moreso, since, as you disdain 
letter-writing with the truest German composure, my 
chance is gone of playing la chronique scandaleuse for 
your amusement—and, what is of deeper consequence, 
of gaining from you some insight into the movements 
of the mind of your great, and rapidly-growing greater, 
country! And I should have liked to have offered such 
sympathy as one not wholly indifferent may tender to 
self-denial and sacrifice. If I do not allude to the 
matter more distinctly, it is because I cannot tell in 
what form the post may bear “ these presents” to you. 

How I wish you were here to help me to read the 
pages of a popular life, much talked about on our side 
of the channel! I think the perusal would cheer you. 
|| I think you would see that, whatever be the disabilities 
| which may grieve the noble and impatient spirits of 
North Germany, they are not such as to press out of the 
mind its life. I think the light on the faces of the Rhine- 
lander and Swabian would strike you, when you looked 
|| round on the seas of comely but blank visages which lie 
| becalmed (their owners are not permitted to roar) in 
every place of Viennese resort. I have been here as 
| long as I was in Venice; and there the figure of en- 
| lightenment is not high. But the blood of the South 
| stirs the people—the Italian gift of genius redeems 
| them, in some sort, from utter and aimless sensualism. 
They are flagrant, obvious rogues— will kiss your hands, 
while they pick your pockets. They tell lies by the 
thousand ! they are steeped in garlic; they have never 
heard; of soap and water—proving the adage that un- 
cleanliness and ungodliness are one. But (Ll can’t help 
it) they fascinate you by a mother wit, and an instinct 
for the beautiful, which one must be dull and blind 
indeed not to perceive. Since my three weeks there, I 
have never been able to accept as a dogma the hopeless- 
ness of Italy ! 

Here, on the other hand, the expectation of progress 
seems yet more impossible to me. One feels how much 
must have passed over this people before they were 
reduced to such a state of “ measureless content.” Not 
one solitary appearance rising above the placid stagna- 
tion of all one sees, touches, and handles, have I 
detected. Had he had to deal with a nation of lotos- 
eaters, the Master Spirit who has so tamed, and 
smoothed, and own, and meekened the mass, 
must pass for one of the greatest of magicians. One has 





a profound appreciation of (if not admiration for) the 
genius of Napoleon; ene hasa yet more profound con- 
viction of the talent of Metternich. And the talent was 
able to vanquish the genius ! 

Not utterly to forfeit my character with you, let me 
remind you of one of the drollest appearances in the 
history of the salons of Europe, to which we owe an 
English lady's book on “ Austria and the Austrians,” 
painting everything Viennese in damask-rose colour. I 
believe Mrs. Trollope to be as sincere as she is short- 
sighted and presumptuous ; else she would hardly have 
committed herself as desperately as she has done, by 
openly avowing changes of opinion during the perform- 
ance of tasks of bespoken advocacy or attack. But that 
the Archimage of diplomacy should have counted her 
as a Madame de Stiael rediviva, and laid the beau 
monde of Vienna open to her enchanted eyes, is 
perhaps as curious a proof of his elephantine strength 
and sagacity as one could offer. That huge animal is 
as adroit, you will remember, at picking up pins as 
at throwing down towers! ‘Truly, the cherishing of 
the authoress of “Widow Barnaby,” when measured 
against Napoleon's hatred of Madame de Stiiel, seems 
to me to symbolize the precise characters and position 
of the two men, as well almost as any greater deed one 
could select ! 

Though you are too good a poet to disdain novel- 
reading, it is of Madame ——-— that I shall ask 
whether she has not read Mrs. Trollope’s “ Romance of 
Vienna,” made up of a concealed marriage,—an ill-used 
woman, imprisoned and otherwise affronted by a licen- 
tious Jew banker, at the instigation of her noble and 
profligate Austrian husband,—several ladies, who agree 
(according to the authoress’s favourite invention) to fall 
in love with one and the same Romeo,—a Jewish gentle- 
woman, who pines her soul away over Shakspere, after 
the fashion of a femme incomprise,—with castles, sur- 
prises, fortunes, and what not. Doubtless, that vera- 
cious romancer (whom Lady has complimented 
in print, as being only one degree less true than 
Divinity itself) had seen all these combinations and in- 
cidents in the society which so enchanted her. I think 
that I, too, could write a Romance of Vienna out of the 
street and table gossip which has collected itself, so to 
say, round us ;—and, of course, the actors and the ma- 
chinery would be totally different ; possibly, the one as 
exaggerated, and the other as unfairly used, as the lady’s. 

I should begin at the beginning—when we were 
scarcely within the lines, and our fiacre driver pointed 
out to us a neatly-dressed man, obviously no gentle- 
man, creeping down the sunny and dusty road across 
the glacis, with a step which seemed by its stealthiness 
to ask for twilight to cover every foot-fall. ‘‘ That is 
one of the secret police,” said our Jehu; “ I know him 
by his leather-topped stick.” I was much disposed to 
echo the exclamation of the anti-Catholic and charitable 
Miggs, and cry, “O gracious! here’s mysteries !” 
After all, these worthies may be, and possibly are, 
among the most prosaic of the race, who ever opened 
letters, or watched thieves at street corners; and we 
have our own “ Peelers” in plain clothes; but the thing 
had a different sound : and this, in matters of romance, 
makes all the difference ! 

But I was surprised to be told, a few days after this, 
and by one who knows Vienna well, of the insecurity of 
person and property here. Heaven help me! I had 
some wild notion, as it now seems, of a land “ flowing 
with milk and honey,” where kings sate in the gate to 
help all the poor and peedy, to protect all the innocent, 
so they were not political. I remembered, it is true, 
the disagreeable impressions produced by the pointed 
cannon in St. Mark's Place, at Venice, and by the loaded 
carabine of the trooper who escorted a peaceful omni- 
bus, carrying sixteen able men, from Milan to Como; 
but then, I had considered these as the inevitable 
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appendages to conquest: and never dreamed of aught 
save peace and propriety in the Elysium of those whose 
song is of “the right divine.” Well, it broke the 
dream more oddly than agreeably, to be warned off the 
glacis in an evening—to be told that the belt of lonely 
alleys which separates Stadt from Vorstadt might cost 
one a chain, or a watch, or a purse, if incautiously 
crossed too late—and, by way of clenching these state- 
ments with figures, to hear of three hundred and fifty 
evil-doers sent off in one swoop to Dalmatia, only six 
weeks ago. Somehow or other, the whole real interest 
of robber-excitement has departed from our fiction; 
our Ainsworths are compelled to go back to the stirring 
times of Jack Shep and Claude Duval. The old 
house in West-street, Smithfield, with all its haunts of 
concealment and crime, has been pulled down; and 
Joseph Ady, and the yet viler tribe who trafficked in 
lies for the benefit of the Sunday press, represent with 
their petty villanies the bold gentry who made 
Maidenhead Thicket, and Hounslow Heath, and Rose- 
berry Topping, so thrillingly famous in the days of our 
ndfathers. It is comical that to hear “ Stand, and 
eliver !” one should come to the most peaceful country 
of the most contented peasantry in Europe ! 

One day at dinner, too, we had a course of darker 
tales than such-like small exploits; instances of 
travellers disappearing unaccountably, which would be 
rather dismal to recollect solus on an out-of-thé-way 
road at nightfall. Some one began, I think, with the 
old but obsolete story of the gentleman who walked 
forward while the horses were changing in his travelling 
carriage, at a little town, I think, in Styria; and was 
never heard ofmore. This led to sundry Austrian anec- 
dotes:—Two brothers were here, not very many weeks 
since, travelling for pleasure; both very young men. 
One of them walked out in the twilight, and never came 
back ! Only his clothes were found by the police, who 
say that he was drowned while bathing in the Danube. 
I have been unable to gather the proofs of this, the 
more so, as people are rather shy of discussing the 
affair, the assertion once made. And, somehow, the flat 
declaration that it was so, rather meets than helps the 
explanation. I bade my Panza ask in the world below 
about the matter: since, as he is an Austrian, it might 
be done discreetly—and Mrs. Trollope will tell you what 
unravelments of romance may be gathered from that 
quarter of the hemisphere. But Panza’s gossips were 
all for the police version, and sent him up fortified with 
a counter-history to show the excessive and paternal 
care of the local government over all the bodies of its 
good subjects ! 

A tradesman well to pass in the world left his 
family in a coffee-house, where they had all been sitting 
one evening, taking some refreshment. He, too, was lost. 
Being a moral man, he could hardly have fallen into bad 
company ; being a respectable one, the idea of suicide 
was out of the question. But he came not back, all the 
same, Great was the sensation and outcry excited: the 
Government ordered a dragging of the Danube, and 
large rewards were offered to any one who would throw 
light on the mystery ; but many months—a year—went 
by, and notidings were obtained. At last two Italian 
venders of salami, one day, when the water was very 
low, perceived something clinging to the lower part of 
an old boat—some fragments of clothes, and what had 
been a human body. It was the poor missing man. 
The body had caught ona nail, and thus been kept 
under water: what little objects of value he had 
possessed, were found upon it; so “that he could not, you 
= = the end of the tale, “ have been made away 

Any how, the story is sad enough.—Others followed 
it, of like quality; till, rationally or irrationally, my 
notion of Austrian security has got a shock which, to 
say the least, is a little disenchanting. One may not 





precisely feel, as the phrase is, “on the edge of a | 
volcano,” but there-is something disagreeable in the 
air, which, taken conjointly with the obvious sensuality | 
of the people, and tales like the above, to which there 
is no shutting the ears, give me a disinclination to the | 
place I hardly know how to describe. Never was I so | 
alive as now to the fearful price we pay at home for our | 
intellectual pleasures—to the corroded hearts—to the | 
young frames broken down by anxiety—to the prema- 
ture old age—the starvation—the ness. Yet 1 think 
a twelvemonth here would drive me into the frenzy of | 
parading the streets with a Cap of Liberty on a pole, 
like some insane Anabaptist or Knipperdoling of 
former times. | 
We went to Laxenburg the day before yesterday, — 
which is called, in guide-book phraseology, the “ Virgi- | 
nia water” of Emperor Francis, of beloved memory. | 
What an odd book one might write on the toys of Kings | 
and Queens!—on the locksmith’s shop of poor Louis Seize | 
of France—the wardrobe of George the Fourth—the 
menagerie tastes of some potentates nearer our own | 
day! Pitiful would the show be, I fear, and turn out 
something very like a very bad pawnbroker's shop,—N.B. | 
not lacking the shelf of Bibles. We should have a flute 
and a soldier, from Frederick the Great,—with a MS. of 
verses not “ washed clean,” by Voltaire,—and the 
Dowager Electress of Saxony'’s old harpsichord. And 
what baby-houses of every perishable material,— 
Buckingham Palace in the midst !—H.M. the King 
of Bavaria would cut a noble figure on the occasion, 
with his palaces and picture galleries. And the urns from 
Weimar ; should not we look at them with something 
deeper than the love for pretty things? There must be 
a corner, too, for “ Master Peter’s” saw and mallet.— 
Then what queer contributions we should have from the 
Indies, and the East, and your favourite Africa, and 
Persia—a sack of ears, perhaps, or a basket full of eyes, 
such as the wicked Sultan or Sheikh counted over with | 
his riding-whip, (vide “ Zohrab! ”) i 
But—to come to matters more tangible—we went to 
Laxenburg the day before yesterday, to see the late Em- 
peror’s paradise of dainty devices, The drive from Vienna 
is dreary enough ; the last portion of it, however, leads 
down an avenue of Spanish chestnuts and lindens, the | 
shade of which was a most welcome parasol, after an 
hour of the white dust of the high road. The gardens | 
are charming ; and henceforward, when I hear my English 
friends waxing too bold about their own lawns and | 
pleasaunces, I shall throw these in their teeth. Nobler 
trees I have not often seen. There is turf, though some- | 
what ranker and less strictly cropped than at our | 
Blenheims and Windsors, and fairly firm gravel walks— | 
the first such I have seen abroad. There is plenty of 
water, too. But, bless us! what puerilities—what silly | 
ideas ignorantly carried through !—The first Lion we | 
were shown was a Swiss cottage, which no Swiss, still less | 
any cottager I have ever known, would for an instant | 
have put up with—with very ugly architecture, and the | 
well-known features of sloping roof and balcony being | 
most awkwardly managed :—painted glass windows, ceil- | 
ings inlaid like the doors of a Dutch cabinet, or the walls | 
of the Peller drawing-room in Nuremburg :—old leather | 
hangings, and a quantity of stupid gimcrackery, which I | 
should think the very peacocks, pecking about under the | 
walnut trees, must have had sense to flout. Would I had 
stopped there! but there was a fort to be seea, which | 
stands in one of the greenest island-nooks of the Laxen- | 
burg lake :—and ferried over on a smug flying bridge, | 
with punts on every side full of platter-faced Viennese, | 
splashing about their paddles (in fancy aquatic)—how | 
could I keep my bad temper? Why, my dear ——, the | 
sight of the place would have driven you frantic—who | 
know by heart the real grandeurs of the Marksburg and | 
the Rheinstein, and of every burg and stein down the | 
Rhine river, and (for aught I know) half Germany over! _ 
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| the royal Austrian Hans Jirgel? 
| Spielberg, when invited to it by such a little pocket 





Alittle hall, and a little armoury, and a little bed-room, 
with a little state bed in it like a little gilt bonbon box, 
—and a little staircase with painted groinings among 
real gothic architecture, and little windows filled with 


| painted glass, good, bad, and indifferent,—and a little 


tower, and a little commemoration-room of faites et gestes 


| in the lives of Austrian royalties,—and a little portrait 


gallery, full of such physiognomies, Johns, and Josephs, 


| and Leopolds—each meaner than his neighbour !—and 
| little corner cupboards, stuffed, I must say, with very 


rich rock-crystal beakers and ruby-glass trinkets I 


| longed to see in Lady Blessington’s drawing-room,—and 
| a little gazebo, or observatory, leading out on to little 
| battlements :—nothing more tiny, more trumpery, did 


these eyes ever see—no, not even in our own palace 


| baby-houses ! 


But the thing of all good Kaiser Franz his show, 


| was the dungeon. Yes, truly, adark crypt, rather larger 
| than the real holes of Little Ease, and cages in which 
| kings have kept wild animals for their pleasure. And 
; that nothing might be wanting—there is a doll, of the 
| size of life, dressed in prisoner’s weeds, who rattles his 


chains, and “nods beautiful,” when the old Cerbera 


| who shows the place treads on a spring. Could one 


Jook on these toys as the common rubbish set up by 
Could one forget 


| and peep-show reminiscence as this? I need ask you 


no questions, I believe, my dear ——, nor explain to 


| you why, as we quitted this wondrous place of pleasure 
(four of us, and by no means the most silent persons 
| under the sun), an utter blankness seemed to. come 


| down on us :-~a sickness of heart, a drying up of the 


fountains of Life. 
The drive from Laxenburg to Schénbrunn is not un- 


| pleasing, down an avenue of fine trees; and Schénbrunn 


| is in the high royal fashion—a superb palace, with lovely 


| flower gardens, and spacious surroundings, laid out in 


; | the formal architectural style which befits a kingly resi- 
|| dence. The lawn betwixt the garden-front and the 


| fountain was blazing with Autumn flowers, geraniums, 
| dahlias, asters, most skilfully disposed : —the walks full of 
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| the well-dressed Viennese soldiers and their girls, lovers 


and loungers, and quiet, sober family parties, in whose 
resolution to take pleasure all together, there is some- 
thing respectable. But an idea—not very rarely to be 
encountered hereabouts, I suspect—haunted me, at least, 
for the rest of the day. And as driving home to the city to 
enjoy a softened vision of Meyerbeer's “ Huguenots,” I 
marked, in the midst of the crowds of holiday keepers, the 
tall mounted Dragoon, pacing down the dusty centre of 
the road, the sides of which streamed with music and 
glasses, merry-go-rounds, and menageries ;—it seemed 
unto myself, that I had been looking at some of the 
materials for another Romance of Vienna, than Mrs. 
Trollope’s— at some curious Popular Safeguards, and 
noticeable traces of Paternal Recreation ! 


peace te 


THE NATURAL DIGNITY OF MAN, v. A POOR 
IMITATION OF ARISTOCRACY. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Many are the improvements of the present age. 
Amongst them we notice with peculiar pleasure a 


| greater tendency to a just appreciation of our common 


nature in opposition to the false and mischievous dis- 
tinctions and fallacies, with which a corrupt taste and a 
cringing spirit of adulation to wealth and power have 
tted society, as with the spotting of a plague. In 

e earliest and purest ages of the world, when 


“ Gods walked the earth, and beings more than men ;” 





when the Creator himself came down and visited his 
creatures, and angels bore his messages of love and 
mercy to mankind ; then the great patriarchs, the fathers 
of nations, and the models of profound faith and noble 
action, walked the earth too in the simple dignity of 
human nature, a dignity which no adventitious title 
could augment, but would assuredly have diminished. 
So striking is this, that to speak of our common pro- 
genitor as Lord Adam, —— Adam, Esq., or of Eve, as 
Lady Eve, or the Honourable Mrs. Eve, would become 
a burlesque of the most ludicrous description. How 
nobly do they stand forth in their own pure and pri- 
meval simplicity. What a moral grandeur there is 
about their names, to which all our titles appear in 
comparison as the most trumpery and strolling-player’s 
tinsel. What dreadful havoc should we make of the 
moral sublime if we talked of my Lord Enoch, of the 
Grand Dukes Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or of his 
Excellency the Most Noble Marquis Joseph, Governor 
of Egypt, under his Imperial Highness, Pharaoh. 

In the time of Job, the consciousness that these titles 
were based in something more than mere political dis- 
tinctions or ordinary respect was most luminously 
demonstrated by that fine young man, Elihu, who 
declared that he could not give flattering titles to 
men, for in so doing the Lord would take him away. 
When the Saviour of men came, he came, like the first 
fathers of mankind, arrayed in a dignity of divine sim- 
plicity, which, like the pure light of heaven which puts 
out all the gross lights and tallow-candle luminaries of 
earth, put far below his feet all the petty honours of 
ordinary society. The Apostles walked abroad in the 
same sublime nobility of simple name. It may be very 
well for an archbishop of these days to be styled his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of So-and-so—for a bishop 
to be dubbed a Right Reverend Father in God—for a 
dean to be a Very Reverend; but what a degradation 
and a ridicule would it be to talk of His Grace the 
Archbishop St. Paul, or the Right Reverend Father in 
God St. Peter. 

In all ages, those who have climbed out of the mob of 
their time, and planted their glorious feet on the 
mountain of immortality, have stood forth there too 
great and beautiful for the obscuration of their eternal 
names by the foolish epithets of ordinary flattery. 
Homer, Plato, Socrates, Cicero, Cato, Luther, Shakspere, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, and even those living amongst 
the fogs of our times, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Shelley. 
How all titles drop away from animmortal name! How 
we tear them down, as we would a beggar’s rags from 
the noble statue of some beneficent divinity ! 

And shall we then wrap ourselves in these foul rags? 
Shall we tacitly, nay, fondly, own that that which is 
too mean for the shoulders of greatness—great good- 
ness, and good greatness, is good enough, nay, is too 
honourable even, for ourselves? Shall we thus confess the 
baseness of our being, the abjectness of our ambition? No! 
let us rather come at once boldly to the point, and claim 
our portion of the Divine nature, and determine to vin- 
dicate it by our devotion to all in life and hope that is 
simple, pure, great, and glorious. We dare to claim 
God. for our Father :—is it not a less daring to claim 
the very highest and most illusirious men as our 
brethren? Let us dare—for it is a noble daring—to 
claim kinship with Homer, with Plato, with Socrates, 
with Christ, with the Apostles, with the noble martyrs 
who in every age have perished by fire, or sword, or the 
poisoned arrows of malice and calumny, rather than 
stoop to the corruptions of the time; and with the 
heroes of the soul, Luther, Milton, Newton, and those 
of the like lofty stamp; and not grovellingly roll our- 
selves in the rotten rags of the world’s adulation. Let 
us aim at a like noble simplicity. 

For ourselves, we mean to adopt this simple and 
more manly course. Confessing that we have fallen 
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too easilyinto the ordinary modes of address, we have 
still never willingly assumed any of the unmeaning 
titles so ordinarily assumed. On all our. title-pages 
stand only the simple names of William and Mary 
Howitt. We prefer them to all others. We craye no 
additions. We are neither squire nor squiress: we 
never held the horse or bore the shield of any knigit, 
nor ever intend to do. If others, in addressing us, 
apply these phrases, they will excuse us in types drop- 
ping what we so much wish to drop. 

And let no man say that we wish to rob any man of 
his just honours, or his due respect. We desire to honour 
all, and to respect all, who show themselves worthy of 
respect ; but we feel that the only real distinctions are 
those which are laid by God in the foundations of our 
nature—Genivs, INTELLIGENCE, and VirTUE. 

For every man, woman, and child, who possess these, 
we claim entire respect; and more, we claim the 
homage of the heart, and give it them. The truest 
politeness, the utmost courtesies of society, are based 
on these, and must accompany them. 

It was with sincere pleasure that we heard Thomas 
Cooper on a recent occasion promulgate a similar 
doctrine ; and we particularly call on the great class of 
which he is one—that of the people—to consider well 
this matter. There is no class which, we regret to say, 
even while it is steering a rapidly improved course, is 
more guilty of this crime against its own dignity—this 
social crime—than it. How often do we see in the 
announcements of public meetings by the people, that 
Mr. So-and-so will move a resolution, and J’homas 
So and so, Esquire, will second it! Let this cant of 
fictitious squirearchy perish ! Let us leave this folly to 
the foolish ! Let us henceforth be content, nay, for it 
is a great and arduous strife, Jet ws aspire to be men; 
and desire no other glory than to be good men! 


And sadder still the grief repressed, 
The anguish deep and wild, 

Sighing from out a parent's breast, 
Above an only child, 


And saddest yet of all to hear 
Thrill like the judgment blast 
-Those few faint broken words of fear, 
Wailing the guilty past. 


They told of tender counsel spurned, 
Of love repaid with slizhts, 

Of bitter tears marked unconcerned, 
Of anxious, sleepless nights. 


They spoke of talents high, God-given, 
Abused and thrown away ; 

Of glorious faculties for heaven 
All wildly sent astray. 


They asked for hope—no hope there came; 
Dread memory still would live ; 

And mingled anguish, fear, and shame, 
Were all it had to give. 


And “ life of pleasure” this ye call, 
And count yourselves the wise ; 
Well, we shall see when meet we all 
Yonder above the skies ! 
W. G. 


Literary Notices. 


A TEMPERANCE RHYME. 


Hus#, reveller, hush thy boisterous strain ! 
Seest thou that upper light ? 

There, by the sick man’s bed of pain, 
They're watching through the night. 


Ah‘! there are eyes filled to the brim, 
That dare not yet o’erflow ; 

With feigned hope they hide from him 
The truth full well they know. 


The morn is near, but never more 
His eye the morn shall see ; 

Ere through the panes its red beams pour, 
Death's shadow there will be. 


Oh ! could those walls but open now 
And show thee what I saw, 

Thy soul perforce would trembling bow 
In penitence and awe. 


Sad was it lying there to see 
The young man in his prime, 

Weaker than weakling infancy, 
Old long before his time. 


Sad was that face to look upon, 
Where vain its stamp had set, 

The eye so bright, the cheek so wan, 
As Life and Death there met. 





Healthy Skin ; or, The Management of the Skin, usa — 


méans of promoting and preserving Health. By | 


Exasuvus Wrison, F.R.S8., Consulting Surgeon at 
St. Pancras Infirmary. Second Edition. London: 
John. Churchill. 


We are glad to see a new edition of this most useful 
work. No one can tell how necessary @ proper atten- 
tion to the state of thé skin is without reading this 
invaluable book. 


Household Surgery; or, Hints on Emergencies. By 
Joun F. Sour, one of the Surgeons of St. Thomas's 
Hospital. London: Cox, King William-street, 
Strand. 


Tuis is another work, proceeding from anothereminent | 
surgeon ; another evidence of the spirit of public use- | 
fulness amongst men of science. The idea of this work | 


was a very felicitous one; and we particularly admire 
the liberal and generous tone, so free from anything 
like professional exclusiveness, with which the reasons 
jor writing it are given. It is not intended to create 
domestic quacks, but to supply every family with the 
practical knowledge of the necessary remedies, in cases 
of emergency, in solitary situations, in sudden acci- 
dents, in the colonies and far-off settlements, where 
surgical aid is not to be got in time. It is writteti in 
a clear and yet very pleasing manner, adiiittitig of 
some improvements, as may be expected from the first 
issue of such a work, and which it will no doubt receive 
in the fresh editions into which such 4 work is sure to 
tun. It is a book for which we know no substitute. 
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| on the bulk of “English towns, was dwelt on in_ the previous 
| Quarterly Return ; the evil increased during the winter quarter, 


| been high, were 1,134 more than in the winter quarter of 1846, 
| and nearly 1,000 above the average of ordinary seasons. For 
| thousands of the Irish peasantry the authorities there have 
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-THE. WEEKLY RECORD ia 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULA 
PROGRESS. 


eaten ee ana aa ae aaa 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
UY 


vour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 


journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all ciasses—be they rich or 


| ‘poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work vor all, and we desire to work wirn all.— Eps. 


Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality in 117 Districts 
of England. For the Quarter ending March 3\st 1847. Pub- 
ished by authority of the Registrar-General.—The disclosures 
of this invaluable official document are just what might have been | 
expected. We have had _a remarkably severe winter, and an | 
equal severity of times. Wages have been low, and provisions | 
unusually high ; and the consequence has been that “jifty-six | 
thousand one hundred and five persons died in the quarter ending 
March 31st in the districts which make the returns, @ number 
greater than has been registered in any corresponding quarter, and 
siz thousand and thirty-five above the corrected average.” 

The Registrars from the different districts in their returns 
attribute the incessant mortality to typhus and colds in the aged ; 
typhus originating in want of full employment, and consequently 
deficient food, and the high price of provisions. The result of 
these fatal agencies are seen fearfully in the returns from Liver- 
ars and the manufacturing districts. In these must, however, 

included the immigration of thousands of destitute Irish. 

“ The disastrous effects of the immigration of the Irish poor 


and the deaths in Liverpool, where the mortality has always 


found food ; for thousands graves ; and many of their officers and 
townsmen have fallen in the courageous discharge of the duties 
thrown on them—in one sense by a national calamity—in another 
by a national crime !” : 

We are glad to see the Registrar-General thus boldly speaking 
out to Government in his Return. It is by a great and grievous 
national crime that this wholesale misery and slaughter have been 
brought upon the nation. It never can be enough pealed into 
the ears of Government, that as surely as they neglect or refuse 
to discharge conscientiously, courageously, and justly the powers 
committed to them by the people, they will become guilty of 
calamity and death to the people. The neglect of justice to 
Treland has brought at length the certain consequence—famine 
and pestilence ; a famine and a pestilence thrown upon our own 
shores by inevitable circumstances of connexion. This is nothing 
less than wholesale Government murder. The ten millions of 
money given to Ireland for help when it is too late, has crippled 
our own commerce, and cast equal distress on our manufacturing 
towns. The Registrar visited some of the dwellings of the 
poor in Manchester, “damp cellars in narrow streets, where 
scarcely a breath of air visits them. One cellar consisted of 
two compartments, each measuring four yards by four. In the 
first the family consisted of seven persons ; in the other, ¢he back 
apartment, were no less than twenty persons : twelve adults, and 
seven children, and in one corner the dead body of the child he 
had come to visit.” 

These are the dwellings of Englishmen, whose houses are 
their castles! These are the dwellings which they win who 
create the manufacturing wealth, and the national greatness of 
England! Where are Christianity, common justice, common 
feeling, and common sense? Who shall dare again to boast of 
the blessing of manufacturing, and the felivitous results of 
machinery P The corn-laws are mainly abolished, and yet to the 
million life is a curse, their homes are charnel-houses, they grovel 
in filth, and fester in disease. Well may the Registrar-General, 
contemplating these facts, talk of the monstrous mortality being 
the result of A NATIONAL CRIME, 

But it is London which presents the most awful spectacle of 
destruction. Fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty-nine 
deaths were registered in the first quarter of this year, a greater 
number than has been registered in any winter since 1838 ; and 
thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of the rate of mortality 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This is the amount of murder 
done alone by bad government, and bad social regulations. In 














seven years, ¢. ¢. from 1838 to 1844, the excess of deaths in 
London has been 97,872; of children alone in that period 


58,961. And yet the corporation of the city protests against 
the introduction of any Health of Towns Bill amongst them, 
and ministers at once acquiesce in the criminal request. Who 
talks of ogres? Where were there ever such child. divotaing 
ogres as such a government, or such a corporation? Well does 
the Registrar-General point out the monstrous fact of the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen annually making a voyage to count up and 


| conserve the swans of the Thames, while they are petitioning 


thus earnestly for the continuance of the annual immolation of 
upwards of 8,000 children, and of upwards of 12,500 people 
altogether! Henceforward let London aldermen be famed not 
for the destruction of turtle, but of little children. 

These Quarterly Retarns of mortality are invaluable—they 
are great, but melancholy facts. 

New Co-operative Enterprise —The People’s Newspaper.—The 
Society of Compositors of London have resolved to establish a 
newspaper for the people of thoroughly popular principles. We 
hear that it is to appear on the 29th of this month. It seems 
that, considering that the association has to pay a certain weekly 
amountto such of its members as are out of employ, they think it 
will be much better to employ such individuals, by which all parties 
will be benefited. The society will then have work done for its 
money, the men paid will be paid for employment, and not for 
being destitute of employment—to them a far more agreeable 
affair ; and the body will, by such an organ, be able to co-operate 
powerfully for the advancement of those great principles of 
liberty and justice which, as we are constantly reminded, by the 
sufferings of the people, are in such need of the most earnest 
and universal assertion. We wish them all success in their 
undertaking, and shall endeavour to promote it by every means 
within our power. 

The Cooper Festival—The annual festival to celebrate the 
liberation of Thomas Cooper from Stafford gaol was held in the 
National Hall, Holborn, on Monday, the 10th instant. In the 
absence of W. J. Fox, owing to illness, William Howitt was 
ealled to the chair. In the course of his opening speech he 
demonstrated, by facts similar to those given above, that the 
nation was suffering, not from the inflictions of Providence, but 
those of bad government. He reminded the people that, spite 
of all their exertions, and the liberation of their advocates from 
prisons, they had yet made no actual advance towards their due 
share of influence in the constitution; and that till then they 
could expect only periodical recurrences of the suffermgs now 
prevailing. He called on the people to take the question of 
education into their hands, and to establish a People’s College 
in London, in which they might employ as teachers the men of 
omg and taleut belonging to their own body, such as Cooper, 

hom, Prince, Vincent, Lovett, Bamford, Miller, etc. By this 
means they would at once give the best support to their merito- 
rious men, and ensure for their children an edneation in the 
yo of truest independence. The idea was responded to by 
the utmost acclamation. 

Very able speeches were delivered by William Lovett, Dr. 
Epps, R. M. Moore, W. H. Ashurst, W. J. Linton, Walter 
Cooper, etc. The evening was spent in great harmony, and the 
choir of the Apollonic Society added to the general enjoyment 
by their very delightful singing. 

The Journeymen Tailor’ Trade and General Improvement 
Society of Dundee.—This excellent society, which aims at 
improvement cf its members by temperance and general 
enlightenment as well as by trade regulations, has adopted the 
following rule for limiting the hours of labour :— 

“ That no member work more than ten hours per day,—viz., 
from six to six, allowing two hours for meals, without receiving 
the payment of one penny per hour in addition to the recognised 
price; and any member not ae to the above shall 
forfeit one penny to the Society, for each hour he works beyond 
that time. 

“ Note.—That this Rule shall only be enforced on the first 
Monday of August, 1847, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed 
on by sixty members of the society.” 
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Co-operation.—The National Co-operative Land Company.— 
Srm,—Among the many efforts of primes fi for their own pro- 
gress in a happiness which I see registered in your Journal, 
I have not seen a notice of one which I trust will prove the 
means of the social and political neration of thousands of 
our countrymen.” I allude to the National Co-operative Land 
Company, which‘ has‘ now been started two years, which has 
nearly 18,000 members, and about 30,000/. ~ 

I saw. some time ago in your Journal a letter from a gentle- 
man of Cork, calling upon us to form an Anti-Land-law League, 
to enable the Irish people to get possession of the land. Now, 
here is an Anti-Land-law League ready formed, in shares of 
2/.10s., 3/.15s., and 5/. each, which entitle the holders to be 
located on two, three, or four acres of land, with a cottage and 
outbuildings, and a capital of 15/., 22/.10s., or 30/., to start 
with, all placed in the tenant’s hands, with a rent-charge at the 
rate of 5/. per cent. on the outlay ; thus making him independent 
of the landlord, and giving him a vote for the election of those 
who make the laws which give rise to Anti-Corn-law and Anti- 
Land-law es. 

Now, this blessing to the poor man may be carried out in 
Treland as well as England, if the people of that country can 
find men willing to try it. 

Thirty-five freemen took possession oftheir homes this first of 
May. Upwards of 3,000/. was paid to the treasurer last week, 
as any one by looking over the Northern Star newspaper can 
see ; so that some men have hope of their regeneration = aerg 
the land. 

Englishmen and Irishmen, see the effect of co-operation, and 
determine to carry out that principle still more. 

A Constant READER OF YOUR JOURNAL, AND 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE Lanp Company. 


A noble sentiment.—The key of fortune—The mystery of 
Napoleon’s career was this:—under all difficulties and discou- 
ragements to “ Press on.” It solves the problem of all heroes ; 
it is the rule by which to judge rightly of all wonderful success 
and triumphal marches to fortune and genius. It should be the 
motto of all, high and low, fortunate and unfortunate, so called, 
— press on,” never despair, never be discouraged; however 
stormy the heavens, however dark the way, however great the 
difficulties, or repeated the failures, “ press on.” If fortune has 
played false with thee to day, do thou play true for this to-mor- 
row. - Let the foolishness of yesterday make thee wise to-day. 
If thy affections have been poured out like water in the desert, 
do not sit down and perish of thirst, but “ press on,”—a beau- 
tiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayest reach it, if thou wilt. 
If another has been false to thee, do not thou increase the evil 
by being false to thyself. Do not say, the world hath lost its 
poetry and beauty ; it is not so ; and even if it be so, make thine 
own poetry and beauty, by a brave, a true, and above all, a 
religious life. 

From the Phonographic Correspondent of January, 1845. 


Co-operation.—_S1m,—A_ society having been formed at the 
Coffee-house, Low Pavement, Nottingham, for the purpose ofim- 
porting provisions from America, for the benefit of its members, 
they were much gratified in observing in your last Journal 
(16th May), the account of a co-operative body at Tillicoutry, 
Clackmannanshire ; and of the friends of suffering humanity at 
Cincinnati, a notice of which, I think, appeared in your Journal, 
No. 13, both’ having something like the same object in view. 
We are desirous of co-operating with such societies, for the pur- 
pave of carrying the same into practice. We shall be. glad to 

ave a notice of our object in your next Journal, and shall 
also be ea to enter into communication with them on the 
subject, for the purpose of arranging to carry the same into 
effect forthwith, if possible... Will not a central body be essen- 
tial, either in London or Liverpool, to give due force to this effort 
f seeliet les I ayer you are President of Be lente, 

-operative League, whose views are pretty much the same. 

Do, if possible, get them to assist in igen 
° I am, Sir, yours as mem pay’ 
ILL1AM SMITH, 
Secretary. 


_ Blackheath Literary Institution.—This truly popular institu- 
tion, which for ten shillings per annum offers an amount of 
amusement and instruction seldom to be obtained under four 
times the sum, after the usual difficulties, the greater part of 
which have fortunately been surmounted, now possesses a library 
of above 2,000 Volumes, with a circulation of above 15,000 


this to Blackheath during this “ merry month of May.” This 





volumes per annum; a comfortable reading-room, well =e 
with papers, and a substantial lecture-hall, capable of holding 
above 500 persons. Unfortunately, a debt at present hangs over 
this building, which the committee are now making the most 
earnest exertions to remove, by opening on Whit-Tuesday and 
the four following days a fancy fair, flower show, and exhibition 
of paintings and engravings, manufactures, natural history, and 
antiquities, combined with the other attractions of music and 
a garden which gs! 2y wees has kindly thrown open to visitors 
on the occasion. * We scarcely know a more delightful trip'than 


aw is easily accessible by way of our noble river, or the 
reenwich Railway, and combines in a few hours a view of 
Greenwich, its hospital and park, Blackheath and its delightful 
scenery. 


The South London Phonetic Society held their first anniversary 
tea meeting in’ the school-room of Maze-pond -chapel, South- 
wark, on Thursday the 13th inst. After tea, the meeting was 
addressed by the chairman, Hepworth Dixon, Esq.,:who spoke of 
the advantages of arronhowr and phonotypy, in: an educa- 
tional — of view; for if competent persons would but form 
large classes for instructing the uneducated labouring population 
on the phonetic plan, Government interference ‘in ‘the. matter 
would be still more unnecessary. 

The report which was then'read mentioned many interesting 
facts in connexion with the labours of the society ; among others, 
this, that during the past year 119 ladies and gentlemen had 
been instructed in a knowledge of phonography. 

Mr. Benn Pitman, who next addressed the meeting, urged upon 
all present to do their utmost in speading amongst their friends 
and acquaintances a knowledge of the useful art of phonography. 
He stated ‘that one-half of the adult labouring population of 
Great Britain were unable to read! a lamentable fact.; only to 
be accounted for by the enormous length of time ‘which: was 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of all the wordsin the English 
language—and there were upwards of seventy thousanid ; ifor as 
Sheridan had remarked in his’ dictionary, ‘* Every word must 
be made a separate object-of study.” But by. the. phonetic 
system, a person could be taught to read perfeetly in twenty 

1ours | ‘ 

Other speakers addressed the meeting, but we. have not.room 
to notice the proceedings - further, except to give the following 
resolution, which was carried unanimously during the evening :— 

“ That this meeting, believing the arts of phoudgr and 
phonotypy ave useful and truthful branches of. philological 
science, pledges itself to aid'in their dissemination to the utmost 
possible extent.” fis 
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